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learn to die, as they had been to them to learn how to live.
A girl was never too young to be sent thither, whether on
account of a death in the family, of a sudden departure, or
any other untoward event. . . ."
If convents were never so much in honour, they were,
perhaps, never so varied in moral tone or in intellectual
level, and to discriminate between them must ever be a
hopeless task for the historian. Sweeping generalisations
are obviously unfair, but records are so rare and so wanting
in precision that it is only now and again that one can get
from a contemporary account a glimpse into the life of one
or other. Two such pictures from the pen of Madame de
Genlis form a most instructive contrast.
Of a monastery in the Rue Cassette, Paris, where she
stayed as a girl, she writes : " I conceived, when in the
monastery of the Precious Blood, a deep veneration for
religious of austere orders (these nuns followed the rule
and practised all the austerities of Carmelites). I had an
equal respect for their piety and for their holiness of life
which surpassed any words of mine. They were happy
because they belonged wholly to God. There, one met
with no intrigues, no jealousies, no gossip. These holy
women were ever occupied in prayer, in care of the sick or
work for souls." *
Of the Abbaye d'Origny-Sainte-Benoite, not far from St.
Quentin, Madame de Genlis draws a very different picture.
The abbess, who lived in a private apartment, entertained
numberless visitors, or gathered around her a small coterie
chosen out of the community. Division and sometimes
strife, worldl iness, and emptyheadedness characterised the
convent, which yet afforded the girls a certain education
merely from the social intercourse, and which was kept
1 Metaotres sur le dtx-buitiemt Stick et la HJwlution frafjf^se> vol. i, p. 151.